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things. And so far as early Christianity was concerned, it, too, made 
large use of eschatology, but the essence of Christian faith was rather 
a confidence in a present activity of God and an already accomplished 
salvation. Jesus believed in a change of all things to come quickly 
and not later than the end of his own generation, yet he used this idea 
only incidentally. The real kingdom of God is the present inward 
experience of God made possible through the divine revelation in Jesus, 
who in this spiritual sense is the Messiah. What Scott's book is to 
those who feel that Jesus made large use of eschatology, von Dobschutz' 
volume is to those who would not deny eschatology to Jesus but would 
find his chief significance in his ethical and spiritual teaching. 

We seem still to be in a state of suspense on the eschatological ques- 
tion. It is not difficult to find numerous New Testament passages 
where Jesus pictures his mission in vivid eschatological language, while 
in other narratives he seems to think his work is purely ethico-religious 
in character. Consequently most interpreters prefer the harmonistic 
method, differing, however, among themselves as to the emphasis to 
be placed upon the one or the other of these two extremes. So the 
reader finds himself in good company no matter which of the two paths 
he chooses to follow. While this situation may be comforting, it is 
not fully satisfying and leads us to doubt whether either company is 
traveling the most direct route. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

The University of Chicago 
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Professor Lake of Leiden discusses several important problems of 
criticism and interpretation connected with I and II Thessalonians, 
I and II Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans. 1 Following Harnack, 
he holds to the genuineness of II Thessalonians, regarding it as 
having been written to the Jewish section of the church. Paul's 
"severe" letter to the Corinthians is found partially preserved in II 
Cor., chaps. 10-13. Peter, it is thought, may quite likely have paid a 
visit to Corinth, though it is wrong to suppose that Peter was strongly 
Judaistic in sentiment. The so-called South Galatian theory is defended, 
and the composition of the epistle is placed before the Jerusalem council 
mentioned in Acts, chap. 15. The meeting described in Gal. 2:1-10 is 
made synchronous with Acts 11 130, when Barnabas and Saul carried a 

'The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul: Their Motive and Origin. By K. Lake. 
London: Rivingtons, 1911. . xi+466 pages. 16s. 
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contribution up to Jerusalem. Paul's conversion is, accordingly, set in 
the year 30 or 31. Romans is held to have existed in two recensions, the 
shorter being a circular letter written at about the same time as Galatians, 
which accounts for the similarity of the two epistles. Later Paul 
enlarged this document and sent it to Rome, though Rom. 16 : 1-23 may 
be part of an Ephesian letter. 

Lake's book is not merely a discussion of these critical problems. 
They are really only incidental to his larger task, and his work would still 
prove very profitable reading, even for one who might not be able to 
accept many of his critical conclusions. The author recognizes that the 
important thing in a study of Paul is not to know where or when a 
particular letter was written, but to understand the motives which called 
forth the epistles and the contemporary religious life of which they are 
only an occasional and partial expression. The present volume is intro- 
ductory to a further study of the thought of Paul and the religious world 
to which he belonged. The method of handling problems of interpre- 
tation in the present treatise augurs well for the value of the author's 
future contributions to this subject. His willingness to recognize the 
importance of understanding the genius of religious feeling in the 
Graeco-Roman world — a situation to which Christianity must have 
conformed, else it could not have made conquest of that world — enables 
him to see many questions in a new light. He is not carried away with 
the notion that Christianity was merely a combination of ideas borrowed 
from contemporary heathen religions, but willingness to admit early 
Christianity's conformity to primitive, rather than to modern, modes of 
thinking is surely an essential of a true historical perspective. Hence 
the importance of taking into account Greek mystery religion in inter- 
preting, for example, the Corinthians' feeling regarding the significance 
of the Lord's Supper. In discussing the observance of this ordinance in 
Corinth, Lake closes with these words: "It is impossible to pretend to 
ignore the fact that much of the controversy between Catholic and 
Protestant theologians has found its center in the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, and the latter have appealed to primitive Christianity to 
support their views. From their point of view the appeal fails: the 
Catholic doctrine is much more nearly primitive than the Protestant. 
But the Catholic advocate in winning his case has proved still more: the 
type of doctrine which he defends is not only primitive, but pre-Christian. 
Or, to put the matter in terms of another controversy, Christianity has 
not borrowed from the mystery religions, because it was always, at least 
in Europe, a mystery religion itself." 
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The commentary on I Corinthians in the "International Critical" 
series has recently appeared under the joint authorship of Robertson 
and Plummer. 1 They have not indicated exactly their respective con- 
tributions to the volume, since they jointly assume responsibility for the 
whole. 

The Introduction describes the city of Corinth in Paul's day and 
discusses, concerning the epistle, questions of authorship, occasion and 
plan, place and date, doctrine, characteristics, style and language, text, 
and commentaries. Paul's relations with the Corinthians are fixed 
in the following order : (1) The first visit and the founding of the church, 
(2) A short visit made from Ephesus in which Paul vainly endeavored 
to allay hostility and eliminate certain evils, (3) A letter written after 
the apostle's return to Ephesus and mentioned in I Cor. 5:9, (4) Lastly, 
news brought to Paul in Ephesus by messengers from Corinth, resulting 
in the writing of our so-called I Cor. The problems of chronology are 
decided in general agreement with the views of Turner as expressed in 
his article "Chronology" in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. Paul's con- 
version is placed at 35 or 36 a.d., since Aretas' control of Damascus is 
thought to be impossible before Tiberius' death in March 37 a.d. The 
arrival of Festus is set about 58 A.D., following Josephus' testimony and 
rejecting that of Eusebius' Chronicle. So I Cor. is dated early in the 
year 55 a.d., toward the close of Paul's stay at Ephesus. 

The authors follow, in the main, traditional lines in their exposition 
of this epistle. They rarely admit the likelihood of a corrupt text. 
Occasionally they appeal to the popular Greek of Paul's day to illus- 
trate or explain his meaning, but they have not found him largely 
indebted to Hellenistic culture either for constituent elements of his 
own thinking or for the forms of thought which he employs in conveying 
his message to his gentile audience. To indicate more concretely the 
type of interpretation contained in this volume, the party who said "I 
am of Christ" (1:12) were zealots for the law, while the "Cephas" 
party represented a more conciliatory phase of conservatism. "From 
him ye have your being in Christ Jesus" is the rendering adopted for 
1:30. The tsAooi of 2:6 are the mature or fullgrown Christians in 
contrast with "babes," and the term's meaning is not to be sought in the 
nomenclature of mystery cults. Similarly l&wmu (14:16, 23 f.) means 
those without gifts, though it may have something of the idea of 

*A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. By A. Robertson and A. Plummer. New York: Scribner, 1911. 
lxx+424 pages. $2.50. 
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"initiates." The ambiguity in 7 : 15 f. is decided in favor of the notion of 
divorce, and in 7:36-38 the perplexing relationship mentioned is taken 
to be that of father and daughter and not a reference to "spiritual mar- 
riage." No inconsistency seems to be felt in allowing the genuineness 
of both 11:5, 13, explaining the conditions under which women are to 
pray and prophesy, and 14:34^ where the women are forbidden from 
speaking at all in the churches. To cite Gen. 6:1 ff. as shedding light 
on the command to the women to wear a veil "on account of the angels" 
(11:10) is called "childish"; the true interpretation is thought to be 
that the women should veil themselves in recognition of the angels' 
superiority. The difficult Ikt/mo/mi in 15:8 is explained as a reference 
to the suddenness and violence of Paul's transition from Judaism to 
Christianity; the possibility that "the abortion" may have had a more 
conventional significance in current thinking is not noted. The idea 
that 15:29 refers to the baptism of living persons for dead friends is 
declared to be highly improbable; rather should it be taken to mean 
that the loving remembrance of dead (Christian) friends led certain 
individuals to embrace the new religion. 

It will be seen that our authors are sometimes more interested to 
find in Paul ideas congenial to moderns than to explain his meaning in 
terms of first-century thinking, which, one might think, would be the 
primary task of a "critical" commentary. To correct this defect 
students will need to consult such a work as that of Johannes Weiss — 
a book of which Robertson and Plummer seem to have made no use 
except to cite it in their bibliography. The paraphrases of the text, 
section by section, and excellent indices add much to the value of their 
volume. Shirley Jackson Case 

The University of Chicago 



The basis of Deissmann's "sketch"* consists of eight lectures 
delivered in March, 1910, at the University of Upsala, Sweden. They 
apply to the problem of the historical background of Paul's career 
Deissmann's well-known familiarity with contemporary conditions in the 
Mediterranean world, especially in the field of religion and culture as 
exhibited in the non-literary written material. Two journeys to the 
East in 1906 and 1909 enabled the author still further to qualify himself 
for a sympathetic treatment of his subject. Paul is depicted succes- 

2 Patdus. Eine Kultur- und religionsgeschictliche Skizze. Von D. Adolf Deissmann. 
With plates and map. 8vo, viii+202 pages. Ttibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1011. 
M. 6; linen, M. 7.80. 
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sively as man, as Jew, as Christian, as apostle; and the portrait has not 
merely the correct drawing of a thoroughly qualified scholar, but the 
warm color of an artist whose earnest feeling is enlisted in his work. 

The scientific reader will be mainly interested in Beilag I, with its 
careful epigraphic study of the Gallio inscription, found by Bourguet in 
1905 at Delphi. Deissmann's deductions from the inscriptional dating 
of Gallio's proconsulship (26th imperial acclamation of Claudius = 
January-August, 52 a.d.) is the most careful and accurate yet made and 
(in Deissmann's judgment) fixes the period of Paul's stay in Corinth 
(Acts 18:11) as from early spring, 50 A.D., to early autumn 51 a.d. 
This result must be welcome to Dr. C. H. Turner, whose careful chro- 
nology (Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, 1899) has become almost a 
standard; for it approaches within 6 months his date for Paul's arrival 
in Corinth ("late in 50"). It is naturally still more welcome to the 
present writer, with whose chronology of Paul (Expositor, 1898-99) it 
coincides exactly. 

Readers of Von Reimarus zu Wrede (Eng. The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus) will rightly anticipate a comprehensive and thoroughgoing 
criticism of modern research into the nature of "Paulinism" from the 
"consistent eschatologist." The present work 3 represents a continua- 
tion of that on the study of the Life of Christ, published in 1906, but 
aims at nothing further than a "definition of the problem." It is to be 
completed by a further independent volume soon to appear under the 
title Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus. 

However, we may dissent from Schweitzer's inferences and construct- 
ive theory of Christian origins, no scholar can afford to neglect his clear 
presentation and searching criticism of current research. From this, 
however, English and American contributions are explicitly excluded! 

B. W. Bacon 

Yale Divinity School 

HISTORICAL STUDIES CONCERNING NONCONFORMISTS 

We welcome the first volume of Mr. Clark 's work 1 as the beginning 
of a thoughtful history of Nonconformity, written in good literary 
style, and published in attractive form. The work when completed 

3 Geschichte der Paulinischen Forschung von der Reformation bis auf die Gegenieart. 
Von Albert Schweizer. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, ion. 8vo, xii+197 pages. 
M. 4; linen, M. 5. 

1 History of English Nonconformity from Wiclif to the Close of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Henry W. Clark. Vol. I, From Wiclif to the Restoration. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 191 1. 439 pages. $3.50. 



